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Wedgwood, the great potter, who made the Staffordshire
potteries famous.

Increased  production,   whether' of foodstuffs  or of
Transport, manufactured goods, would have brought little advantage
unless it had been accompanied by an improvement in
the system of transport.   The old, deeply-rutted tracks,
fit only for packhorses, were replaced by broad roads,
hard and smooth enough to suit the swift new mail-
coaches;   engineers like the  Scotsman,  Telford, built
great bridges of stone or iron;  others, like James Brind-
ley, constructed canals along which bulky goods could
be moved much more cheaply than by road.   The day
of railways and railway engines had not yet dawned.
James James Watt had patented an improved steam-engine in
steaa^! 1769, but it was designed for pumping water from mines.
enH76S;More important was'his success ten years later in de-
signing a steam-engine that could impart a rotary motion.
These two inventions had far-reaching results:   when
manufacturers realized that steam power could be used
to drive machines, they began to build their spinning
mills in the neighbourhood of the coalfields.

Machines driven by water or steam could be made to
spin. Could they be made to weave? The question was
answered, not by an engineer, but by a clergyman, Ed-
mund Cartwright, who in 1787 devised a power-loom
that would work. But the manufacturers fought shy of
it even after it was improved; though some of them
set up factories with power-looms, most of them preferred
to give out their yarn to weavers, who plied their old-
fashioned hand-looms either in their own homes or in
small weaving shops. Even in the year of Waterloo the
bulk of the cloth produced in Great Britain was woven
by hand-loom weavers; not till the middle of the nine-
teenth century did the change over from hand-loom to
power-loom become general.